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Art. I. — A History of the Operations of a Partisan Corps, 
called the Queen's Rangers, commanded by Lieut. Col. 
J. G. Simcoe, during the War of the American Revolu- 
tion ; illustrated by ten engraved Plans of Actions. Now- 
first published, with a Memoir of the Author, and other 
Additions. New York : Bartlett and Welford. 1844. 
8vo. pp. 328. 

Whatever knowledge individuals may have obtained of 
the reasons which influenced, the hopes and fears which 
agitated, and the miseries which befell, the Loyalists of the 
American Revolution, the public generally have known but 
little of them until within a very recent period. And even 
at the present moment, many things which are necessary to 
form a correct judgment of" all the circumstances of their 
case are wanting. The third volume of Hutchinson's 
"History of Massachusetts," the "Life of Peter Van 
Schaack," the " Journal and Letters of Samuel Curwen," 
and the journal named at the head of this article, comprise, 
we believe, all the published works on the subject. Like 
every thing connected with the great event to which they 
relate, they contain much to interest and instruct the reader. 
We have met with individuals, however, who, imagining that 
they know quite all that can be said of the causes which 
severed the British empire, and enough of those who were 
prominent actors in the struggle that preceded it, seek to 
know no more of either. To such persons, and to others 
who, equally conceited, are ready to do battle for every 
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"Whig," and to denounce every " Tory," these books are 
of no possible value. But of a spirit wholly different are 
the searchers after truth, and the close students of history. 
These have ascertained, from the various sources open to 
them, that all who called themselves " Whigs " were not 
necessarily disinterested and virtuous, and the proper objects 
of unlimited praise ; and that the " Tories" were not, to a 
man, selfish and vicious, and deserving of unmeasured 
and indiscriminate reproach. And be the popular sentiment 
now what it may, we cannot doubt, that Harrison Gray, 
Peter Van Schaack, Richard Saltonstall, and hundreds of 
others, were animated by a purer and stronger love of coun- 
try, than were many who will go down to posterity as true 
and sound-hearted patriots. Men who give up home, who 
separate themselves from kindred, who surrender all the 
happiness and expectations of life, in order to become ex- 
iles, — if of distinguished private worth, — are never to be 
stigmatized, but always to be respected, and sometimes ven- 
erated. "I will go to Worms," said Luther, "though I 
were certain to meet as many devils as there are tiles on the 
houses." Impelled by a sense of duty as high and as holy 
as this, some of the Loyalists abandoned their firesides to 
brave perils as alarming to them, as any which beset the 
path or floated in the imagination of the great Reformer. 
" Why did you come here, when you and your associates 
were almost certain to endure the sufferings and absolute 
want of shelter and food, which you have now narrated ? " 
asked an American gentleman of one of the first settlers of 
St. John, New Brunswick, a man whose life, which has just 
ended, was without a stain. " Why did we come here ? " 
replied he, with emotion that brought tears ; — "for our loy- 
alty ; think you that our principles were not as dear to us, 
as were yours to you ? " Will not even the prejudiced own, 
that faithfulness to conscience and to duty is always a great 
virtue, never a sin ? 

Every effort which has been, or which remains to be 
made, to relieve the class to which this good man belonged 
from obloquy and shame, has had our most hearty concur- 
rence. And while we hope that full justice will be done to 
such, we would also hope that no asperity of judgment may 
be shown towards those who were aged, who were grief- 
stricken, or who adhered to the crown from natural timidity 
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of character, the dread of bloodshed, or the conviction that 
the most united and energetic resistance would prove una- 
vailing ; since, if blamable, they were, as a mass, severely- 
punished. Those who clung to the cause of the king upon 
a calculation of personal advantage, or from the love and 
expectation of place and power, deserve to be held up to 
public scorn ; and assuredly we will say nothing to avert 
from them the full measure of reprobation which they 
deserve. 

There is still another class, on whom public indignation 
has fallen, and yet rests, none too heavily. The occasions 
are few, if, indeed, they are found at all, which justify men 
in bearing arms against their native land. This has been 
the sentiment in all ages, and we would endeavour to confirm 
and strengthen it. To this end, we would not have the 
conduct of the Loyalists who entered the British service 
and fought against their brethren held excusable, either now 
or at any coming time. Until every distinction between 
right and wrong shall be beaten down, their deep sin will stand 
accursed. Not that there was no difference in the criminality 
of these men's acts, while they were in service ; for in this 
respect, some were far less reprehensible than others. 
Thus, the Queen's Rangers, when under the command of 
Simcoe, committed as few, and the corps of Tryon as 
many, barbarous deeds, we suppose, as any Americans who 
wore the royal uniform ; but for consenting to wear that uni- 
form at all, both incurred guilt, which is deserving of equal 
and perpetual detestation. 

Dropping here this course of general remark, we propose 
to notice somewhat in detail, and with only incidental allu- 
sions to the work before us, the principal occurrences be- 
tween the Whigs and the Tories throughout the war ; and 
we enter upon the task, fully conscious, that, though we shall 
perform it with a single eye to truth, impartiality, and justice, 
we cannot fail to utter thoughts which will grate harshly 
upon the ears of a portion of our readers, and disturb some 
of their long cherished opinions. 

Those who have not been at the pains to investigate the 
matter may be surprised to learn, that the opponents of the 
Revolution were powerful in all the thirteen Colonies ; 
and that, in some of them, they were nearly, if not quite, 
equal in number to its friends, the Whigs. Such, however, 
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is the undoubted fact. The Loyalists composed a large 
body, even in Massachusetts. On the departure of Hutch- 
inson, he was addressed by upwards of two hundred mer- 
chants, lawyers, and other citizens, of Boston, Salem, and 
Marblehead. On the arrival of Gage, his successor, forty- 
eight persons " of the ancient town of Salem " presented 
to him their dutiful respects, as the representative of their 
honored sovereign ; and on his retirement, he received the 
" Loyal Address from gentlemen and principal inhabitants 
of Boston," as they styled themselves, to the number of 
ninety-seven, and of eighteen country gentlemen and official 
personages, who had been driven from their homes to a shel- 
ter in the capital. Such of these " Addressers "* as were 
not subsequently " Recaniers " became exceedingly obnox- 
ious ; and most of them were driven by the force of sub- 
sequent events into temporary or permanent banishment ; 
and whoever visits British America can now stand by the 
graves, and hold converse with the descendants, of many of 
them. 

Besides these, the crown had more or less friends in 
nearly eveiy old and populous town in the Colony. At 
Marshfield, for example, the associated Loyalists consisted of 
three hundred members, and Gage's citizens' patrol num- 
bered as many more. In Charlestown, there was but a sin- 
gle inhabitant who claimed the royal protection. In Maine, 



* It may be well here to notice some of the names and terms which ob- 
tained currency during the struggle. The two great parties, as all are 
aware, were known as " Whigs " and " Tories " ; out the latter were also 
called " Refugees" and " Loyalists," and the former, "Sons of Liberty." 
Besides these general designations, there were several others, which had 
reference to particular circumstances. Thus, the term " Rescinders " was 
applied to the members of the Massachusetts House of Representatives who 
voted to rescind a resolution that gave great offence to the Ministry, and 
caused Lord Hillsborough to direct Bernard to dissolve that body, on refusal 
to "rescind." The " Protesters" were those who published protests against 
the doings of Congress, and against the resolves of the Whigs in public 
meetings. The " Addressers " were those who addressed the royal gov- 
ernors, as in the case of Hutchinson and Gage ; and the " Recaniers," such 
of them as confessed their regret for doing so. A " Mandamus Councillor" 
was a member of the Council who, after the charter of Massachusetts was 
declared void, was appointed by the king's writ of " Mandamus." To say 
of a party of men, that they " were Burgoyned," meant not only their cap- 
ture or the entire overthrow of the plans of the discomfited, but also that a 
proud and boastful spirit had preceded their humiliation. The " Cow-boys " 
and " Skinners " were native Americans and others, who came from within 
the British lines, on excursions of plunder and murder. 
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Falmouth, the principal town, had quite its share of Tories, 
and the same is true of Pownalborough and Castine ; while 
Saco and Biddeford possessed but two that were objects of 
Whig displeasure. Of Massachusetts generally it may be 
remarked, that a large proportion of her people who opposed 
the Revolution were persons of consideration ; that many of 
them were eminent for virtue, were blessed with fine talents, 
had been well educated, and were in the enjoyment of com- 
petency, and even of wealth ; and, as will be seen in another 
connection, they afterwards obtained distinguished places in 
the annals of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

The division of parties in Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire was much the same as in Massachusetts ; 
and each of them furnished not only strong and influential 
supporters of the ministry, but recipients of their bounty and 
preferment. Of New York it is scarcely possible to speak 
in terms of exaggeration ; since it is undeniable, that it was 
the Loyalists' stronghold, and contained more of them than 
any Colony in all America. While proof to sustain this 
assertion can be adduced to almost any extent, we shall cite 
but a single, though conclusive, fact ; namely, that, soon after 
the close of the war, the Assembly of that State passed a 
bill which prohibited adherents of the crown from holding 
office, but which was objected to and returned by the Coun- 
cil of Revision, who, among other reasons for their course, 
stated, that, if it were suffered to become a law, there would 
be difficulty, and in some places an impossibility, of finding 
men of different political sympathies, even to conduct the 
elections. 

In some of the Southern Colonies the Loyalists were 
almost as numerous as in New York ; while in all of them 
they composed a most formidable body. In the Carolinas 
it may be hard to determine which party had the majority ; 
and it will be found, as we proceed, that there were occa- 
sions when the royal generals obtained twelve or fifteen 
hundred recruits among the inhabitants, merely by issuing a 
proclamation or call upon them to stand to their allegiance 
"to the best of sovereigns." General Lincoln was compel- 
led to surrender Charleston ; and all who calmly examine the 
events which led to the capitulation must be satisfied, we 
think, that the inhabitants of the city and its vicinity, as a 
body, preferred that both the American army and the city 
23* 
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should fall into British hands. Few of the Carolinians would 
enlist under the American banner ; but after the capitulation, 
they flocked to the royal standard by hundreds. In truth, 
so general was the defection from the popular cause, that 
men who had shared Lincoln's confidence, and stood high in 
the Whig counsels, abandoned it, and bound their necks anew 
to the yoke of colonial vassalage. 

In North Carolina, it is remarkable, that the " Regula- 
tors," a body of men who, before the union of the thirteen 
Colonies, had attempted by force to reform certain real or 
supposed abuses, now opposed the Revolution, and lent 
military aid to the power which they had resisted. It may 
be added, that, while the " Addressers" at the North gener- 
ally preserved some portion of self-respect, those of Gov- 
ernor Martin commonly gave up all pride, and at times ex- 
pressed sentiments abject and mean enough to be becoming 
for slaves crouching under the uplifted lash. 

It has often been asserted, that nearly all the clergy were 
Whigs. The truth of this may admit of doubt ; since most 
of those of the Episcopal faith not only espoused the ad- 
verse side, but abandoned their flocks and the country. 
This was especially the case in New England ; and it is be- 
lieved, that Dr. Parker, of Trinity Church, Boston, was the 
only one of that communion who stood by the people of his 
charge, and saved them from dispersion. The Sandemani- 
ans, though inconsiderable, both in numbers and influence, 
were opposed to the popular movement, and gave its friends 
no little trouble. Of the clergymen of the remaining sects, 
it is probably correct to say, that they were generally sound 
in political doctrine. But there were some among them 
who were otherwise ; or who, falling under suspicion, were 
compelled to leave their parishes. 

The ministers of the time, under whichever banner they 
ranged themselves, seem oftentimes to have made a recruit- 
ing house of the sanctuary. Some of them have left memo- 
rials of their zeal in the proceedings of public meetings, 
before which they were summoned to answer for their con- 
duct ; and others, in particular acts, which may well excite 
a smile. Thus, one uttered a prayer in these words : "O 
Lord ! if our enemies will fight us, let them have fighting 
enough. If more soldiers are on their way hither, sink 
them, O Lord, to the bottom of the sea." Boucher, of 
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Virginia, a learned man, and one of the best preachers of 
the day, in his farewell discourse on leaving America, de- 
clared, that, as long as he lived, he would say, with Zadoc the 
priest and Nathan the prophet, " God save the king." Of 
a similar nature was the declaration of Ashley, of Massa- 
chusetts, on reading a proclamation of the Provincial Con- 
gress : the old form of ejaculation had been changed to 
" God save the people " ; but when he came to the close, 
" he raised himself above his ordinary height, and with great 
vehemence subjoined, ' And God save the king, I say, or 
we are an undone people.' " Of the wit, Mather Byles, it 
is unnecessary to speak ; but we may mention, that Morgan 
Edwards, a Baptist divine of Pennsylvania, whose political 
sympathies harmonized with those of the " guarded, regard- 
ed, and disregarded " Byles, appears to have possessed a 
similar vein of eccentric humor ; for among his performances, 
was the preaching of his own funeral sermon. 

Of the thirty-seven newspapers which were published in 
the Colonies, in April, 1775, if the result of our inquiries 
be correct, seven or eight were in the interest of the crown, 
and twenty-three were devoted to the service of the Whigs. 
Of these thirty-one, however, one on each side had little 
or no part in discussing the great questions at issue, as 
they were established only in the preceding month of Jan- 
uary ; and of those which did participate in these discussions 
and maintain the right, no less than five went over to the 
Loyalists in the course of the war. Of the number first 
named, two were printed in German, and one in German 
and English ; and as another of the thirty-seven was com- 
menced in April, there were, in fact, but thirty-one newspa- 
pers in the vernacular tongue, at the close of 1774. Up to 
the beginning of the strife, printing had been confined to the 
capitals, or principal towns ; but hostile deeds, interfering 
with all employments, caused the removal of some of the 
public journals to places more remote, and were the means 
of interruptiug, or wholly discontinuing, the publication of 
others. Those that existed at the period of which we are 
speaking were very unequally distributed ; thus, Maryland, 
Virginia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, taken together, 
had but one more than Pennsylvania, and but three more 
than Massachusetts.* In New Hampshire, the " Gazette" 

* There was quite as much difference between the North and South, in the 
nnmber of published political essays ; since it is believed, that but three 
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was alone ; while Rhode Island had both a " Gazette " and 
a " Mercury." Of the editors and proprietors who origin- 
ally opposed the right, or became converts to the wrong, 
several sought refuge in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
where they established newspapers ; and had we space for 
details, we might show, perhaps, that the influence of the 
hegira of at least one of them is still felt in the politics of 
the former Colony. 

The two great parties divided kindred, and severed old 
ties of love and friendship. Of the sorrows from this source, 
which pierced the bosoms of thousands, it were utterly 
vain to attempt a description. But we will give a few in- 
stances of the disruption of family and social bands, and leave 
our readers to their imaginations to fill up the outlines. Of 
different sides, then, were Franklin and his only son, the 
royal governor of New Jersey, between whom there was 
no intercourse for ten years. John Lovell, who moulded 
the minds of many of the prominent Massachusetts Whigs, 
went to Halifax as a refugee ; but his son James as a prison- 
er of war. The wives of Hancock and of Jonathan Sewall 
were sisters, of the Quincy family. The father of Knox's 
wife, deprived of his honors, died in exile, and her brother 
was in arms against her husband. The mother of Gouverneur 
and Lewis Morris was under the protection of her British 
friends throughout the struggle ; and their brother, Staats, 
was an officer in the pay of the king, whose servants desola- 
ted the beautiful Morrisania, and burned its thousand acres of 
woodland. Nathaniel, the Whig son of Judge Saltonstall, 
mourned a brother who died in banishment, and another, 
who, showing a long roll of honored ancestors in both hem- 
ispheres, accepted a military commission, and served under 
the royal banner with Cornwallis. The state-paper which 
drove Van Schaack from his home, and which he said was a 
" death-warrant," bore the signature of a former student in 
his office, whom he loved. Jeremy Gridley, who defended 
the legality of the " Writs of Assistance," and Richard 
Gridley, who laid out the works on Breed's Hill, were 
brothers. The wife of Fisher Ames was the daughter of a 

were written in Virginia during the controversy, — those by Jefferson, Rich- 
ard Bland, and Arthur Lee. In Massachusetts, James Otis alone was the 
author of four ; while Samuel and John Adams, Quincy, Oxenbridge 
Timelier, Chauncey, and Cooper, each wrote one or more tracts or series of 
papers. 
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" Mandamus Councillor" ; and the wife of Jonathan Bliss 
was her sister. John Hicks was editor of a Boston paper 
to which the British officers are supposed to have contribu- 
ted ; but his father fell at Lexington. Harrison Gray, on 
going into perpetual banishment, parted from his only daugh- 
ter, the wife of an Otis. The entreaties and tears of a 
most affectionate sister failed to deter Samuel Quincy from 
continuing as a recipient and an expectant of honors from 
the sovereign whom all others of his blood renounced. 
Sewall, already spoken of, and John Adams were bosom 
friends ; and it was to him, on the " Great Hill " in Portland, 
and in answer to his dissuasives, that the patriot of lion heart 
and lofty soul uttered the memorable words, — " The die is 
now cast ; I have passed the Rubicon ; swim or sink, live 
or die, survive or perish with my country, is my unalterable 
determination." Thus they parted, to meet no more till the 
"declaration" had been made good, and Adams had " a 
country and that a free country " ; but it was reserved to 
the highly gifted and eloquent Loyalist to die as he was 
born, — "a colonist." 

But if there were scenes of grief, so, too, there were inci- 
dents to amuse ; of which we will relate one, as we received 
it from the son of a citizen of Massachusetts, who was pro- 
scribed and banished. " My father," said our informant, 
" was the son of a Tory captain ; my mother, the daughter of 
a Whig major ; and the two families were thus divided, even 
to some of the collateral branches. The political discus- 
sions were, of consequence, frequent and warm. On the 
birth of one of my brothers, it was insisted on the one side, 
that he should receive a Whig, and on the other, a Tory, 
name. Neither party would yield, and after many disputes, 
my father proposed to take the Bible and give the child the 
first proper name he should see, on opening it. This was 
assented to; the name happened to be "Cushi," and 
"Cushi" was my brother called to the day of his death." 
The father in question was engaged in many hazardous en- 
terprises during the war, and was twice captured by the 
Whigs, and tried for his life. Notwithstanding this, and his 
final settlement in one of the present British Colonies, the 
good mother continued true to the land of her birth, and 
clung throughout her life to the principles imbibed in her 
youth. 
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It may be asked, why, when the oppressions of the moth- 
er country were so very flagrant and apparent, there was not 
greater unanimity than, from what we have now said, appears 
to have existed ; and why a party so large in numbers, 
which, in many Colonies, included persons so respectable, 
and hitherto so universally esteemed, was seemingly, or in 
fact, averse to breaking away from British dominion. 
These questions have been put to Loyalists themselves. 
They have answered, that, upon the original formation 
of parties, they were generally regarded as the common 
organizations of the ins and outs ; the one striving to 
retain, and the other to gain, patronage and place ; and 
that the mass, in taking sides with or against the royal gov- 
ernors, were stimulated by the hopes which politicians have 
always been able to excite in their followers. It has been 
answered, too, that few foresaw the issue to which the quar- 
rel must come. It has been said, also, that those who 
received the name of Tories were not, at first, nor, indeed, 
for some years, resisting a revolution, but striving to pre- 
serve order, and an observance of the rights of persons and 
property ; that many, who took sides at the outset as mere 
conservators of the peace, were denounced by those whose 
purposes they thwarted, and were finally compelled, in pure 
self-defence, to accept of royal protection. Again, it has 
been stated, that, had the naked question of independence 
been discussed from the beginning, and before minor, and in 
many cases, local, events had shaped their course, many, 
who were driven forth to live and die as aliens and outcasts, 
would have terminated their career far differently. 

That there is some force in all of these replies, the un- 
prejudiced minds of this generation should be frank enough 
to admit. The wise man of Israel said, " A brother offend- 
ed is harder to be won than a strong city ; and their conten- 
tions are like the bars of a castle." That many were 
needlessly "offended" by the doings of persons who took 
to themselves the sacred name of " Sons of Liberty," we 
shall not hesitate to declare. What "brother," upon whose 
vision the breaking up of the colonial system and the sove- 
reignty of America had not dawned, and who saw, as even 
the Whigs professed to see, with the eyes only of a British 
subject, was "to be won" over to the right by the argu- 
ments of mobbing, tarring, burning, and smoking ? Did the 
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cause of human freedom gain strength by the deeds of the 
five hundred who mobbed Sheriff Tyng, or by the speed of 
the one hundred and sixty on horseback who pursued Com- 
missioner Hallowell ? Were the shouts of an excited 
multitude, and the crash of broken glass and demolished 
furniture, fit requiems for the dying Ropes ? Were Whig 
interests promoted because one thousand men shut up the 
courts of law in Berkshire, and five thousand did the same 
in Worcester, and mobs drove away the judges at Spring- 
field, Taunton, and Plymouth ? because, in one place, a 
judge was stopped, insulted, and threatened ; in another, the 
whole bench were hissed and hooted ; and in a third, were 
required to do penance, hat in hand, in a procession of attor- 
neys and sheriffs ? Did the driving of Ingersoll from his 
estate, of Edson from his house, and the assault upon the 
home of Gilbert, and the shivering of Sewall's windows, 
serve to wean them, or their friends and connections, from 
their royal master ? Did Ruggels, when subsequent events 
threw his countrymen into his power, forget that the crea- 
tures which grazed his pastures had been painted, shorn, 
maimed, and poisoned, — that he had been pursued on the 
highway by day and night, — that his house had been broken 
open, and he and his family had been driven from it ? What 
Tory turned Whig, because Saltonstall was mobbed, and 
Oliver plundered, and Leonard shot in his own house ? * 
Was the kingly arm actually weakened or strengthened for 
harm, because thousands surrounded the mansions of high 
functionaries, and forced them into resignation, — or because 
sheriffs were told, that they would perform their duties at 
the hazard of their lives ? Which party gained by way- 
laving and insulting at every corner the " Rescinders," the 
"Protesters," and the "Addressers"? which, by the 
burning of the mills of Putnam ? Had widows and orphans 
no additional griefs, because the probate courts were closed 
by the multitude, and their officers were driven under cover 
of British guns ? Did it serve a good end to endeavour to 
hinder Tories from getting tenants, or to prevent persons 
who owed them from paying honest debts ? On whose 



* These cases are selected from the many that are to be found in the doc- 
uments of the times, because the objects of displeasure were principally 
men of note, and, before the troubles, were held in great respect. 
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cheek should have been the blush of shame, when the habi- 
tation of the aged and feeble Foster was sacked, and he had 
no shelter but the woods ? when Williams, as infirm as he, 
was seized at night, dragged away for miles, and smoked in 
a room with fastened doors and a closed chimney-top ? 
What father, who doubted, wavered, and doubted still, 
whether to join or fly, determined to abide the issue in the 
land of his birth, because foul words were spoken to his 
daughters, or because they were pelted when riding, or 
moving in the innocent dance ? Is there cause for wonder, 
that some, who still live to tell of their own or their fathers' 
treatment, should yet say, that " persecution made half of 
the king's friends " ? 

The practice of " tarring and feathering," however rep- 
rehensible, needs no mention for the purposes which we have 
in view. Though so frequent as to qualify the saying of the 
ancient, that man is a two-legged animal without feathers, 
still, it was borrowed from the Old World, where it has exist- 
ed since the crusades ; and it was confined, principally, to 
obnoxious custom-house officers, pimps, and informers ; 
and hence, it had no special influence in determining the 
course of families or individuals. In concluding our remarks 
on this topic, we ask our readers to observe, that the out- 
rages which we have cited occurred before the shedding of 
blood, and while both parties occupied — ostensibly, at least 
— common ground on the question of separation. The 
point we have labored to show is, that a work as righteous 
as men ever undertook lost friends by deeds of violence. 
With the principles of those who lent no aid to that work, 
from whatever cause, we have neither communion nor sympa- 
thy. We have seen enough of the operations and the ten- 
dencies of the colonial system, modified even as it now is, 
to entertain for it the heartiest abhorrence. But the mobs 
and the warfare waged against persons at their own homes 
and about their lawful avocations, in order to overthrow it, 
are to be severely and unconditionally condemned. 

We have now a word or two to say of the Whigs who 
went back. Arnold is branded, by common consent, with 
the chief infamy of treason ; but he was not the only one, nor 
even the only military officer, who deserted, or sought to 
betray, his country. Zedwitz, a lieutenant-colonel in the 
regular continental service, was detected in a treasonable 
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correspondence with Tryon, and was tried for his life ; he 
escaped death by a casting vote, but was dismissed the ser- 
vice, and declared incapable of entering it again. William 
Allen, a son of Chief Justice Allen, of Pennsylvania, who 
was also a lieutenant-colonel in the armies of America, joined 
her enemies, and attempted to raise a regiment of Tories to 
aid in her subjugation. McDowall, adjutant of a regiment 
of Connecticut state troops, was found guilty of desertion 
to the royal standard, and sentenced to death. With these 
we would by no means place the unfortunate Hayne of 
South Carolina, whose sad fate has excited so general sym- 
pathy, and called out so much and so bitter controversy ; 
but we mention his name, to say, that we lament that so gal- 
lant a gentleman should have engaged fealty to more than 
one of the parties to the civil war. 

Of non-combatants, of greater or less distinction, there 
were several who were either guilty of defection, or incur- 
red suspicion. Prominent stands Church, of Massachusetts, 
surgeon and director of the American hospital department ; 
a man who was equally celebrated as a scholar, physician, 
poet, and politician, and who, before his fall, was as high in 
favor as Warren, Hancock, or Samuel Adams. Under a 
cloud, also, is the good name of Deane, the earliest diplo- 
matic functionary of the revolutionary period. It may be 
difficult to determine, whether he split on the rock of guilt or 
incompetency. If, on his retirement to England, he was on 
terms of familiarity with Arnold, as Mr. Jay seems to have 
believed, he must have been corrupt.* Admiration of the 
prayer used by Duche, f the chaplain of Congress, has not 
yet ceased ; but events show, that his own heart was not 
moved by the sublime sentiments which it breathed. Not 
content merely to go back to the power which he had ex- 
horted his countrymen to oppose, his memory is loaded with 



* Deane died in misery and destitution. He may have suffered unjustly. 
His accounts with the government were never adjusted, it would seem, un- 
til 1842, when Congress passed an act providing for their settlement on cer- 
tain principles, and for paying to his heirs a considerable sum, which, upon 
principles recognized by the Treasury department, appeared to be due. 

f He was a man of fine talents, and an eloquent preacher. John Henry, 
whose " plot" made so much noise in our politics just before the last war, 
married his daughter. Duche went to England, where his pulpit perform- 
ances were much admired. 

VOL. LIX. NO. 125. 24 
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the infamy of a labored effort to sap the integrity of Wash- 
ington. Of the defection of Zeebly, a clergyman of Sa- 
vannah, a member of the Provincial Congress, and a man of 
great learning and vigorous mind, we will only remark, that, 
because of it, sorrows encompassed him on every hand, and 
embittered his remaining days. To Galloway, an eminent 
lawyer of Pennsylvania, and a member of the first Congress; 
and to Gower, of the same Colony, and the most extensive 
publisher of books in America, we can devote but a passing 
word. The former, who retired to England after his defec- 
tion, was an active, influential, and virulent foe of the 
associates whom he abandoned. Both he and Gower lost 
large fortunes ; and it is a fact which throws light on the spirit 
or the necessities of the times, that, among the confiscated 
property of the latter, was a quantity of unbound Bibles, 
which were used for making cartridges. 

This list is far from being complete ; but we shall notice 
only one other. Goddard, to whose exertions the Whigs 
appear to have been principally indebted for their post-office 
establishment, and who held the place of surveyor of its 
roads and comptroller of its affairs under Franklin, its head, 
is supposed to have been soured because he was not select- 
ed to succeed that eminent man, and to have changed his 
political attachment in consequence ; and certain it is, that he 
incurred the displeasure of his former friends, and the ven- 
geance of mobs. 

A discussion of the questions which caused the divisions 
and aberrations, of which we have now very briefly spoken, 
forms no part of our present design. But since the winners 
in the strife which ensued have grown to some eighteen or 
twenty millions, and can well bear to hear what the losers 
and their descendants now think of the matter, the present 
opportunity to touch upon that point may not be suffered to 
pass unimproved. Some of them, then, whose homes are 
across our north-eastern border, clinging pertinaciously to 
the thoughts and prejudices of former days, still use the old 
terms of " rebels " and "rebellion," and speak of " Mr. 
Washington" without moving a muscle. When Sam 
Slick's " free and enlightened citizens " hear this from the 
aged, they can retain sufficient gravity to be civil ; but they 
can hardly be serious, when they hear a mincing matriculate of 
a colonial college, who adds, that " Mr. Washington was 
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rather a respectable gentleman." Others, well stored with 
the sneers and insinuations of bygone years, know all about 
the quarrel between the Otises and Bernard ; have a shake of 
the head for the faults of Warren ; pretend to a deep knowl- 
edge of the early history or motives of the Adamses, the 
Lees, the Morrises, and of Hancock, Hawley, and others. 
It wounds the sensibilities of another class, that the offices 
in " the thirteen " passed from " the old families " into the 
hands of " upstarts " ; and it is in vain to tell them, that — 
revolution or no revolution — a change in this particular was 
inevitable, because of the arrogance or faithlessness of the 
incumbents, and to break up the practice of bestowing upon 
the son, however incompetent, the place held by the father ; 
and that the world has lost nothing, because John Marshall, 
instead of pleading, his life long, at the bar of a colonial 
court, broke his bonds, and became the founder of a nation's 
jurisprudence. These persons, forgetting, or not knowing, 
that many of the leading Whigs, especially at the South, 
actually belonged to the " old families," that they were rich, 
and had been educated in the universities of that distant 
" home " of their own affections, regard our fathers, for the 
most part, as mere needy office-hunters, and affect to believe, 
that all would have continued well, had they been gratified. 
It has been said in reply, that, were the fact admitted, the 
Whigs were still the more patriotic of the two ; since, upon 
this issue, it would seem that the fat and sleek possessors 
would not give up the much coveted places to the lean and 
hungry claimants, even to save the British empire from dis- 
memberment. It may be replied further, that neither the 
Loyalists nor their descendants have evinced any unconquer- 
able aversion to public employment ; inasmuch as they have 
filled, and continue to fill, the most important places in Brit- 
ish America. Thus, Smith, chief justice of New York, 
who wavered and doubted, till the struggle was well-nigh 
half over, attained to the same dignity in Canada. Jonathan 
Bliss, Daniel Bliss, Ward Chipman, Jonathan Sewall, Ed- 
ward Winslovv, James Putnam, and Joshua Upham were all 
on the bench of New Brunswick. Foster Hutchinson * 
and Sampson Salter Blowers were on the bench of Nova 

* His sister Abigail died at Halifax, N. S., July, 1843, at the age of 74. 
Their father was a judge of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and broth- 
er of Governor Hutchinson. 
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Scotia. John Wentworth, the last royal governor of New 
Hampshire, received the executive power over Nova Scotia, 
a baronetcy, and a pension of £500 a year.* Routh, col- 
lector of Salem, held the same post at Newfoundland, and 
was also chief justice there. William Hutchinson was 
king's councillor at the Bahamas. Samuel Quincy was king's 
attorney at Antigua. Daniel Leonard was chief justice of 
the Bermudas, and William Browne was governor of the same 
islands. Jonathan Stearns was attorney -general of Nova 
Scotia. Sir John Johnson was governor of Canada. Of 
these it is of interest to add, that Smith was educated at Yale 
College ; and all the others, Routh and Johnson excepted, 
at Harvard University. 

Among the descendants of the persons above named, and 
of other Loyalists, we may mention, that one of Sewall's 
sons was chief justice, and another, solicitor-general, of 
Canada ; that Putnam's son James was barrack-master and 
executor of the Duke of Kent ; that Beverly Robinson's 
son John was, and his grandson Beverly is, treasurer of New 
Brunswick ; that Chipman's son is now chief justice, and 
a son of Daniel Bliss is upon the bench, of the last named 
Colony ; that a son of Routh is a commissary-general of 
the British army ; that a son of Thomas Robie has held 
several honorable and lucrative posts in Nova Scotia ; and 
that sons of Christopher Hatch and Thomas Wyer are 
queen's councillors, and hold other considerable offices in 
New Brunswick. 

Our readers must not suppose, that John, like Jonathan, 
doles out to his servants the pittance of a few hundred dol- 
lars per annum ; on the contrary, he gives the heads of the 
colonial bench four, five, and even six, thousand dollars a 
year ; and is not only proportionably liberal to dignitaries of 
lesser magnitude, but, as a rule, retains them for life, and has 
a tender care of the children afterwards. If the people of 
Rhode Island would become " respectable," we beseech 
them to increase the salary of their chief magistrate. " Ask 
a man to put down a rebellion, and pay him but a hundred 
pounds currency, will never do," — in the Colonies, de- 
pend upon it. 

* His only surviving child, Sir Charles M. Wentworth, who was born 
in Portsmouth, N. H., died in England, in April of the present year. 
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Another class still, going a step beyond either of the pre- 
ceding, denounce the Whigs, both the leaders and the led, in 
set terms ; hardly admitting that the whole party contained 
any persons of unquestioned moral worth. In answer to 
such language, it has been said, that, in all civil commotions, 
there have been men who have counted the chances for ob- 
taining power and plunder, and taken sides accordingly ; and 
that some of this description, without doubt, rallied on the 
popular side. But it is better to dispose of the question in a 
word, by saying, that, even if the charge were entirely true, 
if Washington, and Jay, and John Adams were just objects 
of the world's scorn, and every associate they had were an 
Arnold in motive, separation from the mother country was 
still to be triumphantly defended on the ground of absolute 
necessity ; that, without a dissolution of the connection, the 
Saxon race in the New World could neither have developed 
their own character or the resources of the continent they oc- 
cupied ; and that, when the sympathies of France, and the 
political condition of England, and of Europe generally, all 
favored entering upon the glorious work of self-government, 
and the emancipation of industry, the Loyalists should take 
shame to themselves, and hide their faces in the dust, for 
having left its accomplishment to those whom they are now 
pleased to endeavour to stigmatize. 

Again, persons are to be met with, from whose eyes the 
scales have long since fallen, and whose hopes and hearts are 
set on "the States." These have seen, that the power to 
which they sacrificed their all has herself virtually confessed 
that the Whigs were right, by abandoning, one after anoth- 
er, the oppressive measures which they resisted ; that, 
though England once insisted that the old Colonies should 
give up their tea trade with the Dutch, and buy their tea 
wholly of the company who monopolized her own market, 
she now allows colonial merchants to get it in China, or 
wherever else they will ; that the colonial ships, which were 
once restricted to direct voyages to and from possessions of 
her crown, now enjoy a free trade with all the world ; that 
colonists were prohibited from working up wool and iron, 
but may now manufacture both, and even purchase their ma- 
chinery in "the thirteen"; that England's American sub- 
jects, who shed their blood to extend her conquests, or main- 
tain the honor of her flag, and who were once denied prefer- 
24* 
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nient, now obtain high rank in each arm of her service ; that, 
while it was formerly her policy to discourage interior set- 
tlements and enterprises for facilitating intercourse and 
transportation, she now encourages both by direct and fre- 
quent legislation, and guaranties payment of money borrowed 
by colonists to open roads and canals ; that her mandates 
formerly suppressed a currency of paper in the dependencies 
which she lost, but she now permits it in those that remain 
to her, in every form and to any extent compatible with safe- 
ty ; and finally, that the colonial system has been so shat- 
tered, as to be, at the present time, but a wreck of the old 
fabric. 

For the class last mentioned, may we not fairly urge upon 
the citizens of the United States, that " he who is sorry for 
having sinned is almost innocent" ? We ask our country- 
men to remember, that 

" Mercy to him that shows it is the rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 
By which Heaven moves in pardoning guilty man ; 
And he that shows none, being ripe in years, 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seek it, and not find it, in his turn." 

We go further, and say, indeed, that, while it is time to exer- 
cise' discrimination, and not condemn in a mass, hatred 
towards all should cease. The remembrance of the conduct 
of those who bore arms should be perpetuated ; but the 
crime, rather than the men, of whom few survive, ought 
either to be detested or excused. But in saying this, our 
plea is more for our national character than for Loyalists of 
any description ; since many of them, regarding themselves 
as the wronged party, scorn the sentiments which we have 
uttered and quoted. But 

" Can he be strenuous in his country's cause 
Who slights the charities for whose dear sake 
That country, if at all, must be beloved ? " 

It is but fair to add, that, as far as our own observation has 
extended, a sense of the overpowering strength and resour- 
ces of England, and of the utter impossibility of success- 
fully resisting her, appears to have been general among those 
who made shipwreck of their patriotism. It is maintained 
yet, that the "rebellion" might have been suppressed, but 
for the wrong measures of the ministry, and the inefficiency 
of their generals ; and the expression, that in the hands of 
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both it was a "bungled business," is still used. Nor did 
the events of the war of 1812 serve to weaken the opinion 
of the omnipotence of Great Britain ; since that war is re- 
garded, by those who direct public opinion, as being " noth- 
ing more than a mere desultory flourish of arms." 

We go back now to the course pursued by the opposers 
of the Revolution during the war. Some thousands quitted 
the country. Many took refuge with Lord Dunmore, when 
he was forced to abandon Virginia, in 1775 ; and on the 
evacuation of Boston, in the year following, about eleven 
hundred persons belonging to New England accompanied the 
British troops to Halifax, from which place considerable 
numbers embarked for England, to endure anguish, priva- 
tion, and suffering. The life which Curwen led there 
gives, we suppose, a tolerably good idea of what was seen, 
heard, and felt by those who, like himself, were not entire- 
ly destitute of means. His Journal, for those who have not 
read it, may be compressed thus : — 

" Visited Westminster Hall. Went to Vauxhall Gardens. 
Pined with a fellow-refugee. Saw the Lord Mayor in his court. 
Dined with Governor Hutchinson, in company with several Mas- 
sachusetts refugees. Walked to Hyde Park. A whole army of 
sufferers in the cause of loyalty are here, lamenting their own 
and their country's unhappy fate. ' The fires are not to be 
compared to our large American ones of oak and walnut, nor 
near so comfortable ; would that I were away ! ' Saw many 
curiosities brought from Egypt and the Holy Land. Visited 
Hampton Court ; saw there chairs of state, with rich canopies ; 
pictures of the reigning beauties of the times of Charles the 
Second ; pictures of monks, friars, nuns ; pictures of former 
kings and queens. Went to Windsor. Heard news from Amer- 
ica. Went to Governor Hutchinson's ; he was alone, reading a 
new pamphlet, entitled ' An Inquiry whether Great Britain or 
America is most in Fault.' Dined with eleven New Engend- 
ers. Went to meeting of Disputation Club. Bought Dr. Price 
on ' Civil Liberty and the American War.' Visited Governor 
Hutchinson, who was again alone. Went to Herald's office. 
Went to New England Coffee-house. New England refugees 
form a club. Went to Chapel Eoyal, and saw the king and 
queen ; Bishop of London preached. Heard Dr. Price preach. 
Dinner, tea, and evening with several refugees. Attended fu- 
neral of fellow-refugee ; many have died. At the New Eng- 
land Club dinner, twenty-five members present. News of ban- 
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ishment and confiscation acts. Saw procession of peers for trial 
of Duchess of Kingston. Went to St. Paul's ; Dr. Porteus 
preached ; several high church dignitaries present. Saw Lord 
Mansfield in court, his train borne by a gentleman. Went to 
Bunyan's tomb. Heard Peters, a refugee, preach. News from 
America. Strive for some petty clerkship ; application unsuc- 
cessful ; such offices openly bought and sold. Hopes and fears 
excited by accounts from native land. Visited ancient ruins, 
supposed to be either of Roman or Danish origin. Witnessed 
election of a member of parliament. Discuss probability of 
war's closing. Sigh to return to America. Fear to be reduced 
to want ; lament distressed and forlorn condition. Visited no- 
blemen's estates and castles. Heard of death of Washington. 
Letter from a friend in America. Visited different colleges and 
public gardens. Fears about losing pension, and horror of utter 
poverty. Attended sessions of parliament ; heard Fox, Burke, 
and other great orators. Heard that Washington and his army 
were captured. Heard Wesley preach to an immense throng 
in the open air. Visited a fishing-town, and reminded of fishing- 
towns in Massachusetts. Heard Washington is declared Dicta- 
tor, like Cromwell. King implored to drive North from his 
service, and take Chatham, and men of his sentiments, instead. 
Witnessed equipment of fleets and armies to subdue America. 
Angry and mortified to hear Englishmen talk of Americans as 
a sort of serfs. Wearied with sights. Sick at heart, and tired 
of a sojourn among a people, who, after all, are but foreigners. 
New refugees arrived, to recount their losses and sufferings. 
Fear of alliance with France. Great excitement in England 
among opposers of the war. Continued and frequent deaths 
among refugees. Pensions of several friends reduced. Fish 
dinner at the Coffee-house. O, for a return to New England ! 
Anxious as to result of the war. News of surrender of Corn- 
wallis, and admission, on all hands, that England can do no 
more. All the refugees deeply agitated as to their future fate. 
Failure of British commissioners to procure in treaty of peace 
any positive conditions for Americans in exile. Long to be 
away, but dare not go. Some venture directly to return to their 
homes ; others embark for Nova Scotia and Canada, there to 
suffer anew. Know of forty-five refugees from Massachusetts 
who have died in England ; among them, Hutchinson, the gov- 
ernor, and Flucher, the secretary." 

Would that all had passed their time as innocently as Cur- 
wen and his fellow-exiles, and that our account might end 
here ! Many of those who remained in the country kept 
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quietly at or about their homes, and conducted with propri- 
ety, while others were guilty of every enormity. These 
latter, to aid in the already rapid depreciation of the conti- 
nental money, assisted to circulate immense sums of the 
counterfeit, so well executed as to be scarcely distinguisha- 
ble from it. They plundered houses, robbed on the high- 
way, and committed murders. In one instance, two sisters, 
who assumed male apparel, their two brothers and their 
mother, were apprehended and tried for their lives ; and the 
sisters, with one brother, were convicted. In another, ten 
persons were found guilty, among whom was a father, aged 
seventy, and his son, a youth ; the boy was pardoned, but 
the sinner of threescore and ten was executed. We can- 
not stop to particularize the cases of capital punishment, 
either those in which the courts had no part, but which 
were inflicted by unauthorized hands, and without the for- 
mality of trial of any kind, or others which occurred under 
the authority of the regularly appointed military leaders of 
the Whig forces. Of both descriptions, we lament to say, 
there were several ; and of some, the details are truly hor- 
rible. Out of this murderous and exterminating species of 
warfare grew the interesting affair of young Asgill, a captain 
in the British army, the heir of an honorable family, and the 
only son of a doting mother, whose pathetic appeals in his 
behalf roused the attention and the compassion of a consid- 
erable part of Europe. 

Wherever there was defection, conspiracy, or treason, 
there were to be seen the stealthy footsteps of the Loyalists. 
They were connected with the plot to seize, and, as was be- 
lieved, to assassinate, Washington and some of his principal 
officers, and with the plan to destroy Albany. An adherent 
of the king, and a relative of Nathan Hale, recognized him 
while on his perilous service, and betrayed him to an igno- 
minious death without a trial. A Tory, who had been in 
the employment of General Silliman, led the band that took 
him prisoner. In the capture of General Wadsworth a 
Tory was the chief instrument. The loyalist colonel, Bev- 
erly Robinson, figures conspicuously in the real or suppos- 
ed scheme of the Whig leaders of Vermont to resume their 
allegiance to the crown, and in the treason of Arnold. 
Arnold might not have fallen, possibly, had he never had 
Tory connections in his commercial adventures ; had he not 
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found so many associates among the Loyalists of Philadelphia; 
and had he not married a lady whose sympathies were with 
the royal cause, and who had been flattered and admired by 
the officers of the British army. In the plot to attack Fal- 
mouth from Castine, the British troops were to do all the 
open fighting, the Tories all the mean and infamous work. 
Those who hovered in the vicinity of Washington's camp at 
Valley Forge, when his soldiers had neither food nor cloth- 
ing, to induce and aid desertions, were Americans. On the 
revolt of the troops of Pennsylvania, another opportunity 
occurred for tampering with Whig integrity ; but the Tory 
emissaries were delivered up by the men whom they were 
sent to seduce, and were hung without ceremony or delay. 

Before the last named event, however, the Loyalists had 
played their last card ; we allude to the failure of the Brit- 
ish commissioners to effect reconciliation, which was deci- 
sive of the final issue of the contest. While these commis- 
sioners were about their master's work, both parties seem 
to have felt that the important hour which was to determine 
their destiny had come, and both used their pens and tongues 
to the utmost of their ability. If the terms of accommoda- 
tion were accepted, the Whigs would be, at best, only 
pardoned rebels ; while their opponents, riding rough-shod 
over them, would enjoy all that a grateful sovereign could 
bestow. The attempt — through the wife of a Loyalist — to 
bribe a member of Congress, by the offer of a fortune in 
money, and the best colonial office which the king had at his 
disposal, to aid in uniting the colonies to the mother country 
again, proved of incalculable service in recalling the doubt- 
ing and irresolute to a sense of duty. The noble answer of 
Reed — " I am not worth purchasing ; but, such as I am, 
the king of Great Britain is not rich enough to buy me " — 
was repeated from mouth to mouth ; and from the hour he 
uttered it, the Whigs had won, and the Tories had lost, the 
control of a future empire. Henceforth, for ever, the an- 
nals of America were to contain honorable mention of 
"rebel" names, and the high office of ruling the western 
hemisphere was to devolve upon " new families." 

In the military service of the crown were several Ameri- 
cans of rank, and some of distinguished talents. Of one 
or both of these classes, were Edward Winslow, Jr., of the 
family of -the two governors of Plymouth, who rose to the 
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rank of colonel, and Pelham Winslow, of the same lineage, 
who was a major ; Joshua Upham, who was aid to Carle- 
ton, and subsequently a colonel of dragoons ; * Daniel Mur- 
ray, who was a major of dragoons ; and Nathaniel Chand- 
ler, who commanded a corps of volunteers. Attached to 
this service, also, were John Lindall Borland, Timothy 
Ruggles, Jonathan Bliss, Elijah Williams, and Samuel Mur- 
ray. John Jeffries, — celebrated for having crossed the 
British channel in a balloon as early as 1785, — Brinley S. 
Oliver, and William Paine, were attached to the medical 
staff; and Daniel Bliss and Jonathan Simpson to the com- 
missary department. These, with Thomas A. Coffin, pri- 
vate secretary of Carleton, were all graduates of Harvard 
University ; and, as observed in another place, Upham, Ed- 
ward Winslow, and the Blisses were subsequently judges of 
courts in New Brunswick. 

In addition, there were Sir John Johnson, Skinner, a 
former attorney-general of New Jersey, Allen, already men- 
tioned as having abandoned the Whig army, Chalmers, Clif- 
ton, John Butler, Oliver de Lancey, Rogers, Beverly 
Robinson, Grymes, a Virginian of education and fortune, 
and one of Simcoe's Rangers. Among others whose names 
are preserved, were Richard Bagley, who was a surgeon 
under Howe, and who introduced the present active treat- 
ment of the croup, and Joshua Loring, whom nature never 
designed for any thing higher than a brute, who was com- 
missary of prisoners. 

Of the number of Loyalists who enlisted under the king, in 
inferior capacities, and as common soldiers, it is, perhaps, 
impossible to form an accurate estimate. It was designed 
that Allen, Chalmers, and Clifton should each raise a sep- 
arate battalion ; that De Lancey's corps should consist of 
fifteen hundred, and Skinner's of two thousand five hun- 
dred men ; but it is believed that neither of these was able 
to fill out his complement. Johnson raised and com- 
manded a regiment. De Lancey was commissioned as 
brigadier-general, and Robinson as colonel. Rogers pre- 
ceded Simcoe in command of the Queen's Rangers, which 
corps consisted of above four hundred men. Of the force 



* His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, died at Frederickton, New Brunswick, 
in the spring of the present year, aged 74. 
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under the miscreant Butler, at Wyoming, thirteen hundred 
are said to have been Tories. 

In the South, Lord Dunmore drew a considerable num- 
ber to his standard, and Martin, governor of North Carolina, 
succeeded in embodying a force of fifteen hundred men. In 
arms, under officers of their own, and performing partisan 
duty, or attached to the regular British force, there were 
also, at different periods, bodies of from two to seven 
and sometimes nine hundred soldiers. It would seem, 
that, among the deceptive promises and hopes held out to 
the ministry by the refugee Americans in England, was 
that of" the readiness of their countrymen, of like senti- 
ments, in America, to engage against the Whigs, and that the 
difference between the expectation and the result caused no 
little disappointment. Yet it should be observed, that, with 
the conviction, which all must have had, of the deep crimi- 
nality of such a service, many more wore the livery, and 
ate the bread of infamy, than either the king, or those who 
administered his affairs, ought to have looked for. At one 
time or another, and on permanent or temporary duty, 
there were, probably, not less than twenty thousand Loyal- 
ists in arms ; and, indeed, unless the number of their killed 
and wounded, in the different battles and affrays in which 
they were engaged, was unusually large, we have put the 
aggregate force far too low. This, we think, will appear 
from the facts which we shall now briefly state. 

In the fight at Bennington, in the enterprise of Sullivan at 
Staten Island, in the adventure of Nelson in New Jersey, 
in the affray of Pickens with a band of Tories who were 
on their way to the British camp in Georgia, in the battle of 
King's Mountain, and in four actions of Colonel Washing- 
ton, Marion, Lee, and Sumpter, the whole number who 
were slain, wounded, or made prisoners, was upwards of 
twenty-three hundred, or more than a ninth part of our esti- 
mate. That, in the various conflicts of the illustrious com- 
mander-in-chief, in those of Greene, Lincoln, and Gates, 
in the South, in the rencontres of Marion, Lee, and Sump- 
ter, not mentioned above, in the losses of Tryon, Simcoe, 
De Lancey, Johnson, and Arnold, in their various actions 
with the Whig forces, or hastily assembled neighbourhoods, 
in the strifes between Whigs and Tories hand to hand, and 
in cases where neither had authorized or commissioned lead- 
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ers, another ninth of twenty thousand met with a similar 
fate is nearly certain. At the time of Cornwallis's surren- 
der, a part of his force was composed of native Americans, 
and his Lordship evinced great anxiety for their protection. 
Failing to obtain special terms for them in the articles of 
capitulation, he availed himself of the conceded privilege of 
sending an armed ship northerly, without molestation, to 
convey away the most obnoxious among them. Burgoyne 
had been spared this trouble ; for, as his difficulties had 
increased, and his dangers thickened, the Loyalists had 
abandoned him to his fate. 

The merciless warfare of Johnson, who ravaged exten- 
sive districts, and did not spare the people in the neighbour- 
hood of his own former home ; the burning of Danbury and 
Fairfield, and the sacking of New Haven, by Tryon ; the 
destruction of New London, and the massacre there, by 
the traitor Arnold ; the frequent violation of females ; the 
doings of that incarnate devil, John Butler, who ordered 
a mother in bed, and the babe by her side, to be put to 
death, — and of whose associates, one butchered his step- 
father, his sisters, and their infants in their cradles, another 
slew his father, and exterminated his whole family, and 
a third washed his hands in his father's blood, in order 
to fulfil a promise, and in accordance with a message sent 
to the parent, — by whose command or permission, men, 
women, and children were shut up and burned to ashes, 
prisoners were slain in masses, and Whig officers thrown 
upon fires and held there with pitchforks, — and in con- 
sequence of whose hellish deeds, wives, who escaped his 
exterminating hand, became mothers in the lone forest, 
where they perished, and where the newly born became the 
food of beasts ; — these, the works, partially or wholly, of 
Americans who adhered to the royal cause, together with 
the sad fate of Jane McCrea, who was the daughter of one 
Loyalist, and was to have become the bride of another, and 
who was the victim of her parent's and lover's Indian allies, 
speak of Tory guilt, and of the horrors of civil war, in tones 
which will ring in the ears of men for centuries to come. 

Of the dreadful character of the strife at the South, which 
was commenced even before the arrival there of the British 
troops, we can spare room to say but a single word. The 
following extracts will, however, tell quite enough. 
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"The animosity," wrote General Greene, ".between the 
Whigs and Tories renders their situation truly deplorable. 

The Whigs seem determined to extirpate the Tories, 

and the Tories the Whigs. Some thousands have fallen in this 
way, in this quarter, and the evil rages with more violence than 
ever. If a stop cannot be soon put to these massacres, the 
country will be depopulated in a few months more, as neither 
Whig nor Tory can live." 

And Judge Marshall wrote of the same part of the country, 
that the inhabitants " felt all the miseries which are inflicted by 
war in its most savage form. Being almost equally divided be- 
tween the two contending parties, reciprocal injuries had gradu- 
ally sharpened their resentments against each other, and had 
armed neighbour against neighbour, until it became a war of 
extermination. As the parties alternately triumphed, opportu- 
nities were alternately given for the exercise of their vindictive 
passions." 

It were a hard duty to determine, from an examination of 
the details of the contest thus vividly portrayed, which party 
was guilty of the greatest barbarities ; and we dismiss the 
topic with the remark, that, whatever the guilt of the one, 
the other, which was in arms to deliver themselves and their 
posterity from colonial vassalage, disgraced their cause and 
the American name. Nor was the South the only quarter 
where deeds of shame were done. We cannot, in this arti- 
cle, specify cases. Washington loved Greene, and Lin- 
coln, and Mercer, for they were humane men, and so were 
a host of others ; but there were those among the Whig 
officers, nor were they all of inferior rank, who took life 
without necessity, and for the sake merely of enjoying the 
death-scene of a trembling, shrieking Tory. Others, may- 
hap, there were, who 

" Traded in the blood of innocence, and plead 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed." 

We pass now to speak, very briefly, of the acts of legis- 
lative bodies. In Rhode Island, death and the confiscation 
of estate were the punishments provided by law for any 
person who communicated with the ministry or their agents, 
or who afforded supplies to the forces, or piloted the armed 
ships, of the king. The property of certain persons, who 
were pronounced enemies to liberty at the time this act was 
passed, was declared to be forfeited. In Connecticut, the 
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offences of supplying the British army or navy, of giving 
them information, of enlisting or procuring others to enlist 
in them, and of piloting or assisting naval vessels, was pun- 
ished more mildly, and involved only the loss of estate and 
of liberty for a term not exceeding three years. To speak, 
or write, or act against the doings of Congress, or the As- 
sembly of Connecticut, was punishable by disqualification 
for office, imprisonment, and the disarming of the offender. 
Here, too, was a law for seizing and confiscating the estates 
of those who sought the royal fleets or troops for shelter. 
In Massachusetts, a person suspected of enmity to the Whig 
cause could be arrested under a magistrate's warrant, and 
banished, unless he would swear fealty to the friends of 
liberty ; and the selectmen of towns could prefer charges 
of political treachery in town-meeting, and the individual 
thus accused, if convicted by a jury, could be sent into the 
enemy's jurisdiction. Massachusetts also designated by 
name, and generally by occupation and residence, three 
hundred and eight of her people, of whom seventeen had 
been inhabitants of Maine, who had fled from their homes, 
and denounced against any one of them who should return, 
apprehension, imprisonment, and transportation to a place 
possessed by the British ; and for a second voluntary return, 
without leave, death without benefit of clergy. By another 
law, the property of twenty-nine persons, who were denom- 
inated " notorious conspirators," was confiscated. Of these, 
fifteen had been appointed " mandamus councillors," two 
had been governors, one lieutenant-governor, one treasurer, 
one secretary, one attorney-general, one chief justice, and 
four commissioners of the customs. 

New Hampshire passed acts similar to these, under which 
seventy-six of her former citizens were prohibited from 
coming within her borders, and the estates of twenty-eight 
were declared to be forfeited. Virginia passed a resolution 
to the effect, that persons of a given description should be 
deemed and treated as aliens, and that their property should 
be sold, and the proceeds go into the public treasury for 
future disposal. In New York, the county committees 
were authorized to apprehend, and decide upon the guilt of, 
such inhabitants as were supposed to hold correspondence 
with the enemy, or had committed some other specified 
acts ; and they might punish those whom they adjudged to 
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be guilty, with imprisonment for three months, or banish- 
ment for seven years. There, too, persons opposed to lib- 
erty and independence were prohibited from practising law 
in the courts ; and the effects of fifty-nine persons, of whom 
three were women, and their rights of reversion or remain- 
der, were to pass, by confiscation, from them to " the peo- 
ple." So, also, a parent, whose sons went off and adhered 
to the enemy, was subjected to a tax of ninepence on the 
pound value of such parent's estate, for each and every such 
son ; and, until a revision of the law, Whigs were as liable 
to this tax as others. 

Much of this legislation appears to have proceeded from 
the recommendations made from time to time by Congress, 
and that body passed several acts and resolutions of its 
own. Thus, they subjected to martial law and death all 
who should furnish provisions and certain other articles to 
the British army in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Dela- 
ware ; and they resolved, that all Loyalists taken in arms 
should be sent to the States to which they belonged, there 
to be dealt with as traitors. In the spirit and temper of 
some of the acts which we have noticed there is much to be 
regretted. To say nothing of the difference of severity ob- 
servable between Rhode Island and Connecticut, in the 
punishment of the same or similar offences, the absurdity of 
the New York law, which imposed a tax upon the father for 
the delinquency of the son, is too manifest to need remark. 
Our great objection, however, is to the provisions of the 
banishment and confiscation acts. There were persons, 
without doubt, who justly enough came within their terms, 
and who ought to have suffered the penalties which they 
provided. But it is utterly impossible, as it seems to us, 
that all, or even a considerable number, of those who are 
named in them, could have been rightfully proceeded against 
in so summary a manner. It is certainly true, that there 
were among these men some of great private worth, who, in 
abandoning their kindred and homes, were governed by con- 
science and a stern sense of duty ; and quite as certain is 
it, that the offence of others consisted in no overt acts, but 
merely in a disinclination to witness, or participate in, the 
horrors of a civil war. 

Is it urged now, as it was then, that " discrimination " in 
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the turmoil, and under the circumstances of the case, " was 
difficult, perhaps impossible"? Then, we answer, all 
should have gone free, in life, liberty, and estate. The 
criminality of Loyalists should have been proved in a formal 
and regular manner, and their deeds should have been pun- 
ished just in proportion to the aggravation of the offence, 
and no more. Is it said, that there were no means to mete 
out exact justice ? We reply, that means were abundant, 
and could have been applied as well to political misdoers, as 
to persons charged with other acts of criminality. It has 
been our boast, indeed, that, unlike the usual course of 
things in civil war, civil government was maintained through- 
out the whole period of our Revolution, with hardly an 
interruption anywhere. This is a fact as honorable as it is 
remarkable. Connecticut and Rhode Island pursued their 
usual course under their old charters ; Georgia was overrun 
by the British, the people were dispersed, and the military 
law was made paramount to the civil, or existed in its place ; 
but the remaining ten States actually formed constitutions 
during the struggle, — most of them in the very early part of 
it, — and so well adapted to their wants were these instru- 
ments, that some of them have remained, without essential 
change, to the present time. 

Nor is it believed, that either the banishment or the confis- 
cation laws, as they stood, were more expedient than just. 
The latter did little towards relieving the public necessities, 
and served only to create a disposition for rapacity, and to 
increase the wealth of favored individuals. Had the estates, 
which were seized and sold, been judiciously or honestly 
managed, a considerable surri would have found its way to 
the treasury ; but as it was, the amount was inconsiderable. 
Some of the wisest and purest Whigs of the time hung their 
heads in shame, because of the passage of measures so un- 
justifiable, and never ceased to speak of them in terms of 
severe reprobation. Mr. Jay's disgust was unconquerable, 
and he never would purchase any property that had been 
forfeited under the confiscation act of New York. 

The subject of restitution and compensation to the Loy- 
alists was a source of great difficulty during the negotiations 
for peace. The course of the matter may be learned better 
from the negotiators themselves, than from any words of ours ; 
25* 
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and we therefore make some extracts from the Journal of 
Mr. Adams,* who was one of them. 

November 3, 1782. — " Dr. Franklin, on Tuesday last, told 
me of Mr. Oswald's demand of payment of debts, and compen- 
sation to the Tories ; he said his answer had been, we had not 
the power, nor had Congress. I told him I had no notion of 
cheating any body. The question of paying debts, and com- 
pensating Tories, were two. I had made the same observation 
that forenoon to Mr. Oswald and Mr. Strachey." 

November 10. — Mr. Adams waited on Count Vergennes. 
" The Count asked me how we went on with the English. I 
told him we divided on the Tories and the Penobscot. The 
Count remarked, that the English wanted the country there ' for 
the masts.' I told him I thought there were few masts there ; 
but that I fancied it was not masts, but Tories, that again made 
the difficulty. Some of them claimed lands in that territory, 
and others hoped for grants there." 

November 11. — "Mr. Whiteford, the secretary of Mr. Os- 
wald, came. We soon fell into politics. Mr. Adams said, 
' Suppose a French minister foresees that the presence of the 
Tories in America will keep up perpetually two parties, a 
French party and an English party.'" 

" The French minister at Philadelphia has made some repre- 
sentations to Congress in favor of compensation to the Royalists. 
We are instructed against it, or, rather, we have not authority to 
do it ; and if Congress should refer the matter to the several 
States, every one of them, after a delay, probably, of eighteen 
months, will determine against it." 

November 15. — " Mr. Oswald came to visit me. He said, 
if he were a member of Congress, he would say to the refugees, 
Take your property ; we scorn to make any use of it in building 
up our system. I replied, that we had no power, and Congress 
no power ; that, if we sent the proposition of compensation to 
Congress, they would refer it to the States ; and that, mean- 
time, you must carry on the war six or nine months, certainly, 
for this compensation, and consequently spend, in the prosecu- 
tion of it, six or nine times the sum necessary to make the 
compensation ; for I presume this war costs, every month, to 
Great Britain, a larger sum than would be necessary to pay for 
the forfeited estates." 

November 17. — " Mr. Vaughan came to me ; he said Mr. 
Fitzherbert had received a letter from Mr. Townshend, that the 
compensation would be insisted on." 

* Sparks's Diplomatic Correspondence. Vol. VI. 
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November 18. — " Returned Mr. Oswald's visit. We went 
over the old ground concerning the Tories. He began to use 
arguments with me to relax. I told him he must not think of 
that, but must bend all his thoughts to convince and persuade 
his court to give it up ; that, if the terms now before his court 
were not accepted, the whole negotiation would be broken off." 

November 25. — " Dr. Franklin, Mr. Jay, and myself, met 
at Mr. Oswald's lodgings. Mr. Strachey told us, he had been 
to London, and waited personally on every one of the king's 
cabinet council, and had communicated the last propositions to 
them. They, every one of them, unanimously condemned that 
respecting the Tories ; so that that unhappy affair stuck, as he 
foresaw and foretold it would." 

November 26. — Dr. Franklin, Mr. Jay, and Mr. Adams, 
" in consultation upon the proposition made us yesterday by 
Mr. Oswald. We agreed unanimously to answer him, that we 
could not consent to the article respecting the refugees, as it 
now stands. The rest of the day was spent in endless discus- 
sion about the Tories. Dr. Franklin is very stanch against 
them ; more decided, a great deal, on this point, than Mr. Jay or 
myself." 

November 27. — " Mr. Benjamin Vaughan came in, returned 
from London, where he had seen Lord Shelburne. He says, 
he finds the ministry much embarrassed with the Tories, and 
exceedingly desirous of saving their honor and reputation in 
this point ; that it is reputation more than money," &c. 

November 29. — "Met Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Oswald, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Jay, Mr. Laurens, and Mr. Strachey, and spent 
the whole day in discussions about the fishery and the Tories. 
Mr. Fitzherbert, Mr. Oswald, and Mr. Strachey retired for some 
time ; and, returning, Mr. Fitzherbert said, that Mr. Strachey 
and himself had determined to advise Mr. Oswald to strike with 
us according to the terms proposed as our ultimatum, respecting 
the fishery and the Loyalists. We agreed to meet to-morrow, to 
sign and seal the treaties." * 

Beside the want of power in Congress to make the de- 
manded recompense to the Loyalists, as stated by Mr. Ad- 
ams, there were other objections, and some quite as serious. 
First, many of them, by their falsehoods, misrepresenta- 



* The full conversations occupy several pages of Mr. Adams's Journal. 
In making these extracts, we have always given the substance of what 
was said ; but our limited space has required the occasional compression of 
a passage, or a change of words. 
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tions, and bad counsels to the ministry, had undoubtedly 
done much to bring on and protract the war ; so that, in a 
good measure at least, it was just to charge them with being 
the authors of their own sufferings. In the second place, 
those of them who had borne arms, and assisted to ravage 
and burn the towns on different parts of the coast, or had 
plundered the defenceless families of the interior settlements, 
should have made, rather than have received, compensation. 
Thirdly, to restore the identical property of any had be- 
come nearly impossible, as it had been sold, and, in many 
cases, divided among purchasers, and could only be wrested 
by plenary means from the present possessors. Fourthly, 
the Whigs were in no condition to pay those who had toiled 
and bled for their emancipation, or to make good a tithe of 
the losses which they had suffered in consequence of the 
war ; much less did they possess the ability to adjust the 
accounts of enemies, whether domestic or foreign. And 
finally, each party, taken as a whole, was bound, as in all 
warfare, to abide the issue of the contest, without claim 
upon the other. The Loyalists, as a body, looked upon the 
subjugation of the Whigs as almost certain, to the last ; and 
their delegates in New York even went so far as to entertain 
a plan for the government of the Colonies, whenever their 
day of triumph should come. If that day had arrived, how 
would the Whigs have fared at their hands ? Would Fal- 
mouth, in Maine, which was burned solely on account of 
troubles with the Tory merchant, Coulson ; would Wyo- 
ming, burned and desolated by the fiend Butler and his band 
of Tories and Indians ; would New Haven, Fairfield, Dan- 
bury, and New London, have been paid for ? Would the 
claims of the thousands who expended their estates in the 
cause of liberty, and who had no shelter for their heads, 
have been allowed ? Pardoned rebels would scarcely have 
made terms to cover these, and other losses, that could be 
easily enumerated ; and it seems clear, therefore, that the 
whole matter, as a question of public policy, was right- 
fully enough determined for the Loyalists, as it would have 
been for the Whigs, under reversed circumstances. But 
for all that, we cannot forget, that some were wrongfully de- 
prived of their property, and ought to have been considered. 
Grounds somewhat similar to those which we have as- 
sumed induced Congress, we suppose, to instruct their com- 
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missioners to enter into no engagements respecting the 
Americans who adhered to the crown, unless Great Britain 
would stipulate, on her part, to make compensation for the 
property which had been destroyed by persons in her ser- 
vice. With this injunction the commissioners found it 
impracticable rigidly to comply, inasmuch as they deemed it 
necessary to admit into the treaty a provision to the effect, 
that Congress should recommend to the several States to 
provide for the restitution of confiscated estates ; that cer- 
tain persons should be allowed a year to endeavour to re- 
cover their estates ; that persons having rights in confiscated 
lands should have the privilege of pursuing all lawful means 
to regain them ; and that Congress should use its recommen- 
datory power to cause the States to revoke or reconsider 
their confiscation laws. Congress unanimously assented to 
this arrangement, and unanimously issued the recommenda- 
tions to the States, which the treaty contemplated. These 
terms were very unsatisfactory to the persons interested, 
and to a part of the British public ; and loud clamors arose 
in parliament, and elsewhere. The opponents of the minis- 
try declared, that they were infamous concessions, and that, 
practically, they amounted to little or nothing. This was 
true ; and England was compelled, or felt bound, to provide 
from her own coffers for those who had suffered much and 
long for the honor of her flag and the integrity of her domin- 
ions. To her honor be it said, the provision made for them 
was liberal, amounting to about twenty millions of dollars in 
money, besides grants of land, pensions, and half-pay, to 
reward or relieve particular individuals. 

Stories which go to show the honesty of some of the 
Loyalists, in proving their losses before the commissioners 
whom she sent over to adjust claims, continue to be told. 
Many of them handed in claims for the whole amount of 
their property which had been confiscated, without making 
any allowance for the debts which they owed, though these 
debts had been allowed by the Americans, and paid out of 
the proceeds of the forfeited estates, only the balance being 
put into the public treasury. The British commissioners 
detected the injustice of many claims of this character, and 
made the proper deductions. But many cases, probably, 
escaped detection. Some aged pensioners of England's 
bounty, who served their king rather than their native land, 
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are yet occasionally to be found in British America. The 
Americans, then, who espoused the royal cause, were well 
cared for ; while thousands, who fought and bled on the 
adverse side, have been allowed by the country which they 
won to end their lives in utter destitution. 

The States not only refused to comply with the recom- 
mendation of Congress, to make restitution to the Loyalists, 
as provided in the convention of peace, but, generally, per- 
sisted in their course of hostile legislation. Success should 
have taught moderation ; instead of this, however, the most 
rancorous spirit prevailed in the Whig councils, and in some 
parts of the country there really appears to have been a 
determination to place these misguided, but now humbled, 
men beyond the pale of human sympathy. In one legisla- 
tive body, a petition from the banished, praying to be allow- 
ed to return to their homes, was rejected without a division ; 
and a law was passed, which denied to such as had remained 
within the State, and to all others who had opposed the Rev- 
olution, the privilege of voting at elections, or of holding 
office. In another State, all who had sought British protec- 
tion were declared to be aliens, and to be incapable of 
claiming and holding property within it, and their return was 
forbidden. Others refused to repeal such of their laws as 
conflicted with the conditions of the treaty, and carried out 
the doctrines of the States alluded to above without mate- 
rial modification. But the temper of South Carolina was 
far more moderate. Acting on the wise principle, that, 
"when the offenders are numerous, it is sometimes prudent 
to overlook their crime," she listened to the supplications 
made to her by the fallen, and restored to their civil and 
political rights a large proportion of those who had suffered 
under the banishment and confiscation laws. The course 
pursued by New York, Massachusetts, and Virginia, is hard- 
ly to be spoken of with calmness. These States were 
neither merciful nor just ; and it is even true, that Whigs, 
whose gallantry in the field, whose prudence in the cabinet, 
and whose exertions in diplomatic stations abroad, had con- 
tributed essentially to the success of the conflict, were 
regarded with enmity on account of their attempts to pro- 
duce a better state of feeling and more humane legislation. 
Had these States adopted a different line of conduct, their 
good example would not have been lost, probably, upon 
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others, smaller and of less influence ; and had Virginia, 
especially, been honest enough to have permitted the pay- 
ment of debts which her people owed to British subjects 
before the war, the first years of our freedom would not 
have been stained with a breach of our public faith, and the 
long and angry controversy with Great Britain, which well- 
nigh involved us in a new war with her, might not have 
occurred. 

Eventually, popular indignation diminished ; the statute- 
book was divested of its more objectionable enactments, 
and numbers were permitted to occupy their old homes, and 
to recover the whole or a part of their property ; but far the 
greater part of the Loyalists, who quitted the country at the 
commencement of or during the war, never returned. And 
of the many thousands who abandoned the United States 
after the peace, and while these enactments were in force, 
few, comparatively, had the desire, or even the means, to 
revisit the land from which they were expelled, or in which 
they were denied many of the common rights of men. Such 
persons, and their descendants, form a very considerable 
proportion of the population of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and not a small part of that of Canada. 

Induced by favorable accounts of the fisheries of Nova 
Scotia, many persons from New England emigrated to that 
colony before the war ; and should the Snows, Doanes, 
Nickersons, and Crowells of the southern cape of Massa- 
chusetts, or the Coffins of Nantucket, now visit some parts 
of it, they will find many kinsmen of their own name, who, 
fishermen in the beginning, are yet as skilful and successful 
as any of their lineage in " the States," The whole num- 
ber of people in Nova Scotia and the adjacent island of 
Cape Breton, including the remnant of French population 
then remaining, in 1772, did not much exceed nineteen thou- 
sand ; while, nine years afterwards, disasters of various kinds, 
and especially the results of several speculations in lands, 
had served to reduce the population nearly one third, so 
that, at the coming of the Loyalists, not more than thirteen 
or fourteen thousand remained. Of the refugee Americans, 
it is estimated that upwards of twenty thousand * arrived 

* New Brunswick remained a part of Nova Scotia until 1784 ; so that 
this number includes the settlers of St. John, St. Andrew, and other places 
within the former colony. 
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before the close of October, 1783, and that, before the be- 
ginning of the next year, ten thousand more had found their 
way to Canada. It is remarkable, that this description of 
persons, notwithstanding their sufferings and privations, have 
generally lived to a very advanced age, in the possession of 
uncommon bodily and mental vigor. Of these thirty thou- 
sand, and of those who subsequently joined them, many 
still survive. 

We fear we have already exhausted our readers' patience ; 
but we cannot altogether omit mention of the principal 
places in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, which were 
either settled by our countrymen, or which were indebted to 
them for great accessions of inhabitants. Of these, St. 
John, the commercial capital of the latter colony, claims 
our first notice. This city has been, probably, one of the 
richest of its size on the continent ; but none have suffered 
greater diminution of wealth by conflagrations and commer- 
cial revulsions. At one time, the shipping owned by its 
merchants exceeded in quantity the whole mercantile marine 
of England at the time of the accession of Elizabeth, and 
fortunes were made with astonishing rapidity. The first 
settlers were chiefly from Massachusetts and New York. 
Among the monuments which will arrest the eye of the 
stranger, if he goes to its church-yard, is one which perpet- 
uates the memory and the loyalty of James Putnam, a kins- 
man of General Israel Putnam, and the last royal attorney- 
general of Massachusetts ; and another, which records the 
virtues, faithfulness, and public services of Ward Chipman, 
of the same State, already spoken of, as having been himself 
an occupant of the New Brunswick bench, and as the father 
of its present head. These stones, and others like them, 
appear not a little remarkable to a citizen of the republic, 
whose thoughts about the Revolution have usually embraced 
but one side of the question. Nor will the strangeness of 
things around him be lessened, if, happening to be at St. John 
on " the eighteenth of May," he witnesses much of the pomp 
and show with which " the fourth of July " is celebrated at 
home, and is told, that, on that day, in 1783, the earliest 
comers landed and pitched their tents ; and that the event is 
celebrated, "that their precepts and example maybe en- 
graven in the memory of their descendants, who delight to 
cherish the flame of their enthusiastic loyalty and devoted 
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attachment to the British crown." In this city Arnold 
lived for a while, and some are yet alive who knew him. 
They speak no good of him. One worthy old gentleman 
there is, who often relates that the traitor quarrelled with 
him about a quantity of firewood, and that, but for the inter- 
ference of the bystanders, he would have cudgelled him 
soundly with a stick which he seized from the pile for that 
purpose. 

The principal men who founded St. Andrew, in the same 
colony, went from Boston and Falmouth * ; of whom a 
number are named in the Massachusetts proscription act of 
1778. The sons of two of them are members of her 
Majesty's Colonial Council, and are otherwise persons of 
much consideration. The Loyalists here claimed, at first, 
to exercise jurisdiction on the westerly side of the Passa- 
maquoddy, and proceeded so far as to appoint civil officers at 
Eastport, and to arrest and carry to jail an individual, — who 
yet survives, — for refusing to acknowledge their authority. 
At St. Andrew closed the lives of Pagan and Wyer, both 
of Falmouth, and both proscribed. In New Brunswick, the 
first was a leading member of the House of Assembly, and 
chief justice of the Common Pleas ; and the other was a 
sheriff, a judge, a deputy-treasurer, and government agent. 
After remarking that many of Simcoe's Rangers, whose 
exploits are detailed in the Journal before us, settled on the 
River St. John, when the corps was disbanded at the 
peace, we proceed to glance, briefly, at the settlement of 
some of the townships of Nova Scotia. 

First among these, connected with our subject, is Shel- 
burne, a place which was intended for a great town, but 
which sadly involved and disappointed its projectors and 
their associates, who were from New York. At their head 
was Beverly Robinson. They embarked at that city in 
April, 1783, in a fleet of eighteen large vessels, and several 
transports, under the protection of two ships of war. Ar- 
rived at Shelburne,f they laid out five parallel streets, each 
of sixty feet in width, with many others to intersect these at 



* Now Portland. 

t Previously known as New Jerusalem. The harbour is thought to be 
one of the best on the continent, being capacious, easy of access, and 
entirely secure. 
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right angles. The population was, at one period, twelve or 
fourteen thousand ; but it soon diminished, and the town, 
being without resources or business, rapidly declined. Digby, 
a place of surpassing natural beauty, was granted to some four 
or five hundred Loyalists ; of whom many abandoned their 
lands, and returned to the United States. Prominent among 
the settlers here was that commanding and strong-minded 
man, — who suffered a hard destiny for one so highly en- 
dowed, — Brigadier Timothy Ruggles, of Massachusetts, 
president of the Congress of Delegates from nine of the Col- 
onies, in 1765. The first inhabitants of Rawdon were 
adherents of the king from the Carolinas, who had served 
under Lord Rawdon. Preston was settled by disbanded 
soldiers, Loyalists, and free negroes ; and Guysborough by 
people who served during the war in the civil department of 
the army and navy. The Carolina Rangers, and parts of 
other royal corps of the South, founded a town which they 
called Stormont. A settlement was made at Canseau by 
Loyalists who accompanied the British troops from Florida; 
and Douglass was peopled, to a considerable extent, by 
Americans who formed part of a British regiment stationed 
at Long Island. Among the other places which might be 
enumerated are Aylesford, West Chester, Wilmot, and 
Clements. The first inhabitants of West Chester, we may 
add, were from that part of New York which bears the same 
name, and which Cooper has made memorable in his tale of 
" The Spy." 

The consequences of the formation of these settlements 
cannot he stated at the close of this article. Events will, 
however, require attention to the subject at no distant day. 
Of the injustice of treating all the adherents of the king 
during the war as equally guilty, we have already expressed 
an opinion ; and we would now say, that, to pursue them 
after its close without moderation, and without distinguish- 
ing those whose conduct had been wicked from those whose 
offence had consisted in residing in places held by the royal 
forces, or in nominal disapprobation of the objects sought 
for by the Whigs, was wrong, on grounds both of humanity 
and policy. The old plea, that it was "impossible to dis- 
criminate " between these classes, if of force while the con- 
test was undecided, was absurd after the peace. It is, and 
it ever will he, difficult to decide between guilt and inno- 
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cence ; but those who assume, or on whom society de- 
volves, the duty of passing judgment upon real or suspected 
offenders, are not to be held themselves acquitted, if they fail 
to make use of all ordinary means of performing their trust. 
In the case before us, the Whigs not only dealt harshly with 
many and unjustly with some of their opponents, but they 
doomed to misery others, whose hearts and hopes had been 
as true as those of Washington himself. Thus, there were 
wives and daughters, who, although bound to Loyalists by the 
holiest ties, had given their sympathies to the right from the 
beginning ; and who now, in the triumph of the cause which 
had had their prayers, went meekly — as woman ever meets 
a sorrowful lot — into hopeless, interminable exile. With- 
out dwelling further upon this point, we repeat, that we 
cannot condemn too often, or too severely, every act which 
punished men, in any form, or to any extent, for opinion's 
sake, — which denied to all the right of conscience. Very 
many of the Whigs came into the measure of independence 
reluctantly ; and even in the Congress that passed it, the 
vote of Morton determined Pennsylvania for it ; and, had 
John Adams opposed it as powerfully as did Dickinson, it 
is highly probable that it would have been postponed, if not 
rejected. The members of both parties were born and 
had grown up under a monarchy ; and the abstract question 
of renouncing or continuing it was one on which good 
men of that generation differed widely ; and such of our 
readers as recollect the difficulties that occurred in forming 
the old Confederation, — of which Maryland refused to be- 
come a member until the war was nearly at a close, — and 
who recollect, also, the difficulties which embarrassed the 
wise men who framed our present national constitution, and 
the formidable opposition which was made to that instrument 
when before the country for adoption, will at least excuse 
the Loyalists for not looking forward to the union of the 
thirteen Colonies under a well balanced, and, if well admin- 
istered, an almost perfect government. 

As a matter of expediency and policy, how unwise was 
it to perpetuate the feelings of the opponents of the Revo- 
lution, and to keep them a distinct class, for a time and for 
harm yet unknown ! How ill judged the steps that drove 
them to people the hitherto neglected possessions of the 
British crown ! Nova Scotia had been won and lost, and 
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lost and won, in the struggles between France and England ; 
and the blood of New England had been poured out upon 
its soil like water. But when the Loyalists sought refuge 
there, what was it ? Before the war, the fisheries of its 
coast — for the prosecution of which Halifax itself was 
founded — comprised, in public estimation, its chief value ; 
and though Great Britain had quietly possessed it for about 
seventy years, the emigration to it from the United States, 
in a single year, more than doubled its population. Until 
hostile events brought Halifax into notice, no civilized peo- 
ple were poorer than the inhabitants of this colony ; since, 
in 1775, the Assembly estimated that twelve hundred pounds 
currency, a sum less than five thousand dollars, was the 
whole amount of money which they possessed. By causing 
the expatriation, then, of many thousands of our countrymen, 
among whom were the well educated, the ambitious, and the 
well versed in politics, we became the founders of two agri- 
cultural and commercial colonies ; for it is to be remembered, 
that New Brunswick formed a part of Nova Scotia until 1784, 
and that the necessity of the division then made was of our 
own creation. Should it be replied, that these colonies, 
without such accessions from the republic, would have risen 
to importance ere this, we answer, that we seriously doubt 
it ; because, in the first place, of the thousands who annu- 
ally come from Europe to America, but a small proportion 
land on their shores, and because the most of those who do 
embark again for the United States, notwithstanding the 
strong inducements held out, by the colonial and home gov- 
ernments, for them to settle on territories of the crown. But 
were it otherwise, the force of our remarks is in no degree 
diminished, for the obvious reason, that, had we pursued a 
wise course, people of our own stock would not have be- 
come our rivals in ship-building, in the carriage of our great 
staples, and in the prosecution of the fisheries. Nor is this 
all. We should not have had the hatred, the influence, and 
the talents of persons of this origin to contend against, in 
the questions which have and which may yet come up be- 
tween us and England. It is to be observed, moreover, 
that the operation of these causes has been, and will con- 
tinue to be, no slight obstacle in the way of adjusting such 
questions ; since those who were born in our Union, and 
their children and kindred, have no inconsiderable share in 
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determining colonial councils, and in the shaping of remon- 
strances and representations to the mother country. And 
whoever takes into view the fact, that the sacrifices and suf- 
ferings of the fathers are well remembered by the descendants, 
and that, under the monarchical form, hereditary descent of 
official station is very common, will agree with us in the 
belief, that evils from this source are far from being at an 
end, and that the past and the present foreshadow the 
future. 

Be all this as it may, the Loyalists should have been 
suffered to remain in the land of their birth. Most of 
them would have easily fallen into respect for the new state 
of things, and obedience to the new laws, and, long before 
this time, all would have mingled with the mass. The error 
of England in perpetuating two distinct races in Canada just 
begins to be felt. There, as in our own case, the conquer- 
ors and the vanquished should have been mingled and made 
one. We acquired the southern possessions of France in 
America forty years after she yielded up to British arms her 
remaining territories in the North ; but how different is the 
population of French origin in Louisiana from that in British 
America ! To make republican Americans of Frenchmen 
— if we may so express the idea — was a task far more 
difficult, than to unite under one form of government the 
entire people of the thirteen States. And yet, while we 
failed to accomplish the latter, how very nearly have we 
already perfected the former ! 

We must leave the subject here. The doctrines of the 
Whigs may yet be embraced, before the century closes, by 
their opponents of whom we have discoursed. Colonies 
become nations as surely as boys become men ; and of all 
races, the Saxon learns to rule itself the soonest. The thir- 
teen children of England taught the lesson, we trust, that, 
though fire and sword may retard, they cannot prevent, the 
operation of this law of nature. Satisfied with the extent 
of our domains, we do not seek to enlarge them on either 
of their boundaries. Satisfied, too, with our institutions, 
we leave to others the choice of modelling theirs by any 
plan they may select ; but we earnestly pray, that, when- 
ever any people, whether on our continent or elsewhere, 
shall seek, by their own election, or by the necessities of 
their condition, to change from one system to another, as 
26* 
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did our fathers, they may have as few excesses to lament as 
we ; and that they may have a Washington, a John Ad- 
ams, and a Jay, to carry them through whatever difficulty 
or danger shall embarrass their course in the effort, or which 
may distress and distract them in the early years of their 
emancipation. 



Art. II. — 1. An Encyclopaedia of Gardening, comprising 
the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, 
Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardening. By J. C. 
Loudon, F. L. S., &c. A new Edition. London : 
Longmans. 

2. — European Agriculture and Rural Economy, from Per- 
sonal Observation. By Henry Colman. Vol. I. Part I. 
Boston : A. D. Phelps. London : Joseph Rogerson. 

3. — Cottage Residences, a Series of Designs for Rural Cot- 
tages and Cottage Villas, and their Gardens and Grounds, 
adapted to North America. By A. I. Downing. 
Second Edition. New York and London : Wiley & 
Putnam. 

The first of these works is a thick volume, printed in 
small type, and illustrated with a profusion of well executed 
engravings. It contains the history of landscape improve- 
ment in every quarter of the world, presented in a very 
attractive form, and treated with the same minuteness and 
accuracy for which the other works of its lamented author 
are so conspicuous. But it is not Mr. Loudon's only work, 
nor, as we are inclined to believe, his best one, upon this 
subject. We have never seen, indeed, " The Suburban 
Gardener, and Villa Companion," which is advertised in the 
list of his publications, or we should have included it also in 
the title of this article. Some idea of its' usefulness, however, 
may be formed from the announcement on its title-page, that 
it "comprises the choice of a suburban or villa residence, 
or of a situation on which to form one ; the arrangement and 
furnishing of the house ; and the laying out, planting, and 
general management of the garden and grounds ; the whole 
adapted for grounds from one perch to fifty acres and up- 
wards, in extent ; and intended for the instruction of those 



